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TWO GREEK HEADS 

Among the new acquisitions of the Museum two of 
the most important are two heads of Greek work- 
manship, which have lately been added to the collec- 
tion of ancient marbles. In neither case can the 
subject be identified with absolute certainty, but the 
larger head, with its close-fitting helmet, probably 
came from a statue of Ares, the smaller one, from a 
figure of an athlete. 

The helmeted head (Figures 1-3) is considerably 
larger than life-size; it measures 6 A inches (16 cm.) 
from temple to temple. 1 The material is Pentelic 
marble. Most of the lower part of the face and the 
end of the nose are missing, and there are scratches 
and abrasions in many places. Yet enough is pre- 
served to show the sculptor's quality and to suggest 
his date and school. 

The head is clearly much idealized and carved 
with great simplicity. The forehead extends in a 
single sweep from temple to temple, with very little 
emphasis on details of bone and muscle. The line of 
the brows is sharply defined, and only slightly 
curved. The eyelids are strongly marked, and the 
muscles at the outer corners are suggested, but not 
worked out in any detail. 2 The nose is broad, with 
almost no depression at the root, giving the charac- 
teristic "Greek profile." The hair, where it appears 

1 Total height 12 % in. (32 cm.). 

2 One interesting and unusual technical peculiarity, more notice- 
able in photographs than in the original, is the very definite trace of 
the drill holes which were sunk to mark the inner corners of the eyes. 
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below the helmet, is simply carved, with shallow, 
curving grooves. Even in the helmet, which is of the 
Attic type, but without cheek-pieces or neck-guard, 
only the most necessary details are indicated — 
the raised frontlet, defined by a narrow border 
and ending in volutes, and the lower part of the sup- 
port for a crest. The rough tooling of this part of 
the helmet (Figure 3) shows that the rest of the sup- 
port and the crest itself were added in a separate 
piece of marble. 

All this marked elimination of detail, combined 
with the simplicity and dignity of the whole, shows 
plainly that we are dealing with a work of the fifth 
century b.c. The use of Pentelic marble suggests 
the Attic school, and a comparison with other Attic 
works of the fifth century goes far to confirm this 
suggestion. The head of the so-called "Theseus" 
from the eastern pediment of the Parthenon, for in- 
stance, in spite of its bad preservation, exhibits 
many of the same qualities. A more interesting 
comparison may be made with the head of the Borg- 
hese Ares in the Louvre (Figure 6), which, in recent 
years, is very generally regarded as a Roman copy 
of a work of the late fifth century, perhaps by Alca- 
menes, the pupil of Phidias. In the head of this 
statue, the modelling is decidedly more subtle than 
in the Fogg Museum head, and the helmet, with its 
elaborate decorative reliefs, suggests a somewhat 
later, more sophisticated sculptor. The Fogg Mu- 
seum head, therefore, appears to be a considerably 
earlier work than the original of the Borghese Ares, 
and it may reasonably be assigned to the period of 
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the Parthenon pediments, that is, to the 4o's or 
the early 30' s of the fifth century. 

The identification as a head of Ares is somewhat 
strengthened by the analogy of the Borghese Ares. 
Attempts to identify this as an Achilles or some 
other hero, rather than the god of war, have met 
with no general acceptance. It certainly is true that 
a colossal helmeted figure from the Periclean age is 
more likely to represent Ares than one of the heroes 
or a human warrior, although these are possibilities 
which, in the absence of more definite attributes, 
must always be admitted. 

The second head (Figures 4-5) is much better 
preserved; only the tip of the nose is lost. In scale, 
it is considerably smaller than the helmeted head. 1 
The material is a beautiful piece of Parian marble. 

That this head is of later date than the other is 
evident in many ways. In the forehead, much more 
attention is paid to structural details; the "bar of 
Michelangelo," as the projection above the root of 
the nose is commonly called, is distinctly empha- 
sized, as well as the horizontal groove above it. 
Eyes and eyebrows are not quite symmetrical, as 
they commonly are in heads of the fifth century, and 
the modelling of the cheeks shows greater subtlety 
and variety of surface than in the helmeted head. 
The hair is carved as a mass of irregular locks, with 
marked strivings for variety, especially in the small 

1 The principal measurements are: Temple to temple, 5^ in. (14 
cm.)- Length of face, chin to hair, 6i\ in. (16.7 cm.). Total height, 
iajin. (31.3 cm.). 



locks about the forehead and the temples. 1 All these 
qualities are characteristic of the art of the fourth 
century, in which, in contrast to the masters of the 
earlier time, the sculptors aimed especially at greater 
individuality and greater expressiveness. It is to be 
noted, however, that in this head, although the new 
tendencies are obvious, much of the earlier feeling 
remains. The asymmetry of the eyebrows and the 
eyes is slight, and the mouth is not markedly expres- 
sive. The date to be assigned to such a work is 
clearly the early years of the fourth century, and the 
head may fairly be characterized as marking a tran- 
sitional stage between the art of Phidias and the art 
of Praxiteles. The shape of the skull, with its 
strongly curved outline and slightly tapering face, 
points to a master of the Attic school. 

The suggestion that the head comes from a statue 
of an athlete is based principally on the shape of the 
ears. These are curiously neglected, being little 
more than blocked out, but they have the slightly 
swollen and flattened appearance which is so often 
found in heads of Greek athletes and which is com- 
monly explained as due to heavy blows received in 
boxing. 

In these two heads, then, the Museum is fortu- 
nate enough to possess two works of Athenian mas- 
ters, dating from the centuries when the art of the 
sculptor attained its highest development in Greece. 

1 An indentation at the back of the head, in which the hair is 
carved in very flat locks, is probably to be explained as due to acci- 
dental damage to the marble in antiquity, either at the time the head 
was carved or at some later date. 
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Though they differ in details, they have much in 
common, above all, that calm serenity which is char- 
acteristic of most Greek works of the "great age." 
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